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The emphasis in this issue of the Bulletin is upon geography. A great 
deal has been written and said about the desirability of increased attention 
to geography, especially in the senior high school. Yet to date few definite 
proposals have been put forward. We hope that this issue will stimulate 
thinking among New England teachers about the problems involved and 
that some action may follow. 

What are some of the problems? First, there is the general problem 
of where and how the geography course can be fitted into the present high 
‘school curricula. Professor Rucker examines this question in his article. 

\ second problem concerns the nature of the new course. Obviously 
it should not repeat the junior high school course, and many feel that the 
old Economic Geography course failed to meet the situation. Professor 
Jensen makes a definite proposal, and whether or not we agree with him, 
here at least is what one New England geographer thinks should be taught 
in a high school geography course. 

Third, there is a genuine need for a thorough and fundamental reor- 
ganization of geography content and unit learning activities in most geog- 
raphy textbooks for the high school. We have reached the point where the 
addition of a new chapter, or the introduction of two or three global or 
“air age” maps will not suflice. There needs to be a more careful integra- 
tion of materials to develop important geographical principles with suf- 
ficient case studies to make these principles meaningful. Textbooks writ- 
ers should make use of recent writings on the nature of a unit and of unit 
learning activities, and incorporate their findings and suggestions into the 
educational equipment. There should be ample opportunity to develop 
the skills so necessary in geography. Yet, the text should not be too long. 

One weakness in the high school geography course has been the lack 
of teachers trained in geography. Most colleges have given recognition 
to history, economics, sociology and other social sciences for some time, 
and the usual college graduate who enters teaching has taken several 
formal courses in one or more of these subjects. It is not true of geog- 
raphy. Except for a half dozen or so colleges, geography is a newcomer to 
the college field—at least for any great number of students. 

Furthermore, many of the graduates from the schools specializing in 
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geography, such as Clark University in Worcester and Harvard Univer- 
sity, do not go into high school teaching, but into teachers’ colleges and 
other higher institutions. Until high school teachers get more formal 
training in advanced geography they will continue to grope in the dark 
in attempting to build, revise or reorganize the high school geography 
course. 

If this situation is true, and I believe it is, then we cannot expect too 
much of the individual untrained high school teacher in setting up the new 
course in high school geography. What can be done? First, some large 
school systems may be able to afford a geography expert to come and give 
advice to the school system. Even this has weaknesses as well as advan- 
tages. However, at most it will reach only the larger communities, leav- 
ing the smaller schools untouched. 

Why not arrange a New England Social Studies Institute which would 
meet for about three weeks in the summer at one of the educational institu- 
tions equipped to give advice and service in geography? Such an institute 
could be a working conference of some 225 or so delegates from all six 
New England states, consisting of social studies teachers on the job. State 
departments of education could send representatives who would carry back 
the program and help give it official status in the school program. This 
group could meei as a whole and subdivide as committees and attempt to 
develop a suitable geography program for the senior high school, espec- 
ially adapted to the New England region. Guided by geography experts, 
such a conference would issue a report that would have standing and in- 
fluence, both among teachers and textbook writers. Superintendents 
would find that a small sum of money set aside to defray the expenses of 
a teacher to such a conference would reap excellent returns. An excellent 
precedent for such a meeting was a conference called at Harvard Univer- 
sity by Dr. Howard E. Wilson in 1942 to set up a war-time program for 


all social studies. 
V. E. P. 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposals merit the careful attention of all 
social studies teachers. Although the plan is still in the embryonic stage 
as it may be amended and changed, yet basically this is undoubtedly the 
plan that will come before our Senate for acceptance. Certainly if this 
plan is not adopted there is little hope of another conference to round out 
another plan with other basic principles. 

It is suggested by Senator Ball in a recent article (New York Times 
Magazine) that perhaps “70 per cent (of the American people), as in 
1919, are inclined to favor the general idea of collective security, but have 
not yet come to grips with the really controversial issues involved.” If 
this is true, there is a job to be done, and the classroom is one of the 
places where it may be tackled. 

It is imperative that teachers become familiar with the proposals; 
that they watch the criticism and future modications of the plans; and 
that beginning with the junior high school all pupils get an understand- 
ing of the basic ideas proposed. This plan for a world organization must 
not be sabotaged by the powerful appeals of the 10 per centers. If you 
have not a copy of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for The United Nations 
write to The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
18, New York and that organization will send free of charge enough copies 
for your classes. 


V. E. P. 


SHOULD GERMANY BE DIVIDED? 


Sidney B. Fay, 
Professor of History, Harvard University 

“Partition will do more than anything else to break the hold which 
German militarism has ou the German people,” writes Mr. Sumner Welles 
in his recent best-seller, The Time for Decision (p.356). 1 rather fear, on 
the contrary, that the threat of partition will prolong the war and 
strengthen precisely the nationalistic fanaticism which we all want to see 
uprooted. 

Mr. Welles rightly wants to see terms imposed on Germany which 
will prevent her from ever again being able to disturb the peace of Europe. 
There are other methods far more effective and no less drastic for achiev- 
ing this. In arguing for a tripartite Germany—Southern Germany with the 
Rhineland, Northwest Germany, and East Elbian Germany—he misreads 
German history. He exaggerates the role of the General Staff: “German 
policy during the past eighty years has been inspired and directed, not by 
the Chief of State, but by the German General Staff” (p. 342). In fact, 
up to Bismarck’s dismissal in 1890, the General Staff was kept in strict 
control and subordination by the Iron Chancellor who himself directed 
German policy. And would the numerous high Staff Officers who have 
been dismissed or executed by Hitler agree with Mr. Welles? 

Mr. Welles underrates the historical German urge for unification, 
“first envisaged in 1848” (p.347). In fact, it was aroused by Napoleon I’s 
conquest and oppression of Germany, but, to the sorrow of German lib- 
erals, was thwarted in 1815 by the rivalry of Austria and Prussia and by 
various other factors. He emphasizes the particularistic, dynastic feeling 
in the different German States, which certainly existed in the 19th century, 
but he seems not to realize to what extent this feeling has evaporated to- 


-day. He believes that “by this suggested division a complete economic 


balance, both agricultural and industrial, would be established within 
each of the three states” (p.353). This is very doubtful. East Elbian Ger- 
many needs the coal and steel of the Ruhr, and the Ruhr needs the rye 
and potatoes from east of the Elbe. The east-west system of canals, con- 
necting the north-south rivers, and the spider-web of railways centering 
at Berlin are old growths which indicate the economic interdependence of 
all parts of Germany. 

To partition Germany in the manner suggested would run counter to 
the whole trend of three centuries of German history. At the close of the 
Middle Ages, England, Spain and France were consolidated into strong 
centralized monarchies. Germany, however, or more correctly “The Ger- 
manies,” remained weak, decentralized, and divided into some 300 prin- 
cipalities, great and small, and mutually jealous and hostile. This weak- 
ness, accentuated by the Reformation, which split the country into three 
or more opposing religious sects, partly explains the terrible sufferings 
which Germany underwent during the Thirty Years’ War. Germany’s 
neighbors were able to interfere and ally with one group of German states 
against other groups; as a consequence Germany was devastated by Dan- 
ish, Swedish, French, Spanish, Italian and Hungarian troops. | 

Again, in the Napoleonic Wars, as a result of her weakness from in- ° 
ternal division and of Napoleon’s fatal passion for conquest, Germany was 
overrun and oppressed for two decades by the French dictator’s troops. 

These disastrous invasions, made possible by Germany’s weaknesses 
and internal divisions, aroused by 1815 an intense nationalistic desire for 
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political unity and greater centralization of government. The desire was 
stimulated by the new German literature that began with Herder and Les- 
sing and that found a patriotic outburst in the early 19th century German 
Romanticism. Germans began passionately to desire national unity. 


Failing to secure national unity by liberal democratic means in 1848, 
Germans were presented with it by Bismarck’s diplomacy and the Prus- 
sian armies in 1871. Thus, in the process of German unification, the Ger- 
man states were gradually consolidated and reduced in number from some 
300 before 1789 to 39 in 1815; to 25 in 1871; to 17 in 1919; and to a 
single highly centralized Third Reich, “one and indivisible,” under Hitler 
after 1933. To divide Germany would be like trying to turn the clock 
backwards. 

In view of Germany’s past aspirations for political unity, it is safe 
to say that a division of the country into three separate states would arouse 
undying German opposition. It would be reminiscent of the futile and dis- 
astrous occupation of the Ruhr, which looked to Germans like an at- 
tempted economic partition of their country and which caused more bit- 
terness and hatred than existed during the First World War. It would also 
be very difficult to maintain without a permanent army of occupation. It 
might easily be circumvented by tariff unions, railway and banking agree- 
ments, and industrial cartels between the three parts. It would also run 
counter to the prevailing economic and political tendency in all great 
countries which is in the direction of more central planning and control. 


After the Nazis have been overthrown it is to be hoped that there may 
emerge eventually some kind of a federal Germany, composed of about a 
score of fairly equal states, somewhat like the Weimar Republic but with- 
out its unfortunate features which are now all too evident. This must be 
set up by the Germans themselves, with encouragement and assistance 
from the victors, but not imposed by the victors against the will of the 
German people. 


WHITHER GEOPOLITICS? 


S. Van Valkenburg 
Clark University 


The answer to the question “whither geopolitics?”, can best be ans- 
wered in the following words: Do we expect to live in a world in which 
the use of power prevails, or in a world of righteousness and justice? If 
the first alternative is correct, geopolitics is the correct approach; if the 
second, political geography cleansed of geopolitical tarnish is proper. 


It is not easy to define geopolitics. There are as many definitions as 
there are persons who have tried to give one. Some of them, even those 
made in Germany, look rather harmless. For instance, quoting from the 
recent book by Fifield and Pearcy, Geopolitics in Principle and Prac- 
tice: “In a recent German radio broadcast, geopolitics was defined 
as the science of the relationship between space and politics which partic- 
ularly attempts to show how geographical knowledge can be transformed 
into intellectual equipment for political readers.” What can be wrong 
with such an innocuous definition? Unfortunately it is not so simple as 
that. Let us look for a moment at a geopolitical record. 
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Geopolitics was conceived in Germany. The Germans love to pretend 
that they used as a basis for their philosophy, concepts proclaimed by for- 
eigners, such as the Swede Kjellen, who was probably more German in 
his ideas than Swedish, the Briton Mackinder with his “heartland theory” 
and the American Mahan who believed in naval power; but the final prod- 
uct “geopolitics” was definitely German. The German School of Geo- 
politics, under the leadership of Haushofer, laid the foundation on which 
Hitler could build his plan of conquest. It spoke in terms of power, of 
world conquest; it prepared the ground for the gigantic Nazi effort to rule 
the world. Isaiah Bowman in an article in the Geographical Review right- 
ly defined geopolitics simply as “an apology for theft.” 

Unfortunately the dream spread to other countries, including the 
United States. When Spykman, whose untimely death was a sad loss, states 
in his book, American Strategy in World Politics: “A European 
federation is not a power constellation that the United States should 
encourage. A federal Europe would constitute an agglomeration of force 
that would completely alter our significance as an Atlantic power and 
greatly weaken our position in the Western Hemisphere”; when he favors 
balancing the power of Russia by way of a strong Germany and of China 
by way of a strong Japan, he speaks as an American geopolitician. Read 
the chapters of Father Edmund A. Walsh and of Dr. Isaiah Bowman, both 
defending geography against geopolitical influence, in a recently pub- 
lished symposium on political geography, edited by Hans W. Weigert and 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Compass of the World) and then decide whether 
geopolitics should become a field of study in American education. It will 
have historical value to explain the roots of the world wars; geopolitics 
should not become the spark which will set the world aflame again. 


It is clear from the foregoing that I do not advocate introduction of 
geopolitics into the American educational system. However, I think that 
knowledge of political geography would be a valuable asset, even for 
high school pupils. Political Geography is the science of geography ap- 
plied to states. It tries to evaluate them, to find their assets and their lia- 
bilities. It interprets their location and their type of topography; it dis- 
cusses their climate and climatic limitations; it discusses their economic 
resources—food, power and industrial development; it studies the ethno- 
graphic structure of their population and finally the relations of states 
with the rest of the world, emphasizing in some cases colonial empires. 
This can be done from two points of view, namely with the possibility of 
war in mind or based on peace. When I wrote my book, Elements 
of Political Geography, the clouds of war were gathering over the 
European continent and that danger was strongly reflected in the book. A 
colleague of mine in Holland who reviewed the book wrote: “Van Valken- 
burg seems to think that some nations are eager to jump upon their neigh- 
bors as vultures upon their prey.” I sometimes wonder what he thinks 
about it now. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


: George B. Rucker 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


World War II has produced many changes in attitude among the cit- 
izens of the United States. One of these is the revival of a keen and wide- . 


. 


spread interest in geography. This is most gratifying to geographers, 
who are aware of the general lack of understanding concerning the geog- 
raphy of current world. problems, and who foresee a movement to im- 
prove this situation through our public school system. 

Two questions, therefore, are paramount in the thinking of geograph- 
ers: One is, “Will this public interest in geography result in the introduc- 
tion of geography courses in the senior high school?”. The other is, “Will 
such geography be the type that will develop in the minds of pupils an un- 
derstanding of the real significance of geography in the interpretation of 
national and world problems?”. 

World War I also resulted in an increased interest in geography but 
the expansion of the subject came largely in the colleges. Let us hope that 
after this war the expansion and improvement will come in the high school. 
However, let us not be too optimistic in this respect. Geography will not 
gain its proper place in the high school if left to chance. If this goal is 
to be attained, some real thinking and planning will have to be done by 
geographers and geography associations everywhere throughout our land. 
Otherwise the results, so far as high school geography is concerned, may 
be far from gratifying. 

The geographical ignorance of college students, when they enter 
classes in “Fundamentals of Geography,” is astounding. Any survey of 
forty students in such classes reveals the fact that as many as ten have had 
no geography since the sixth grade, the remainder none since the seventh 
or eighth. Geography courses even on the junior high school level are 
not universal. 

Therefore, in the immediate future, we shall probably witness no 
general stampede on the part of curriculum makers to include a single 
geography course in the senior high school. The reasons for this are well 
known to those who have discussed the situation with school superintend- 
ents and other officials in charge of high school affairs. We are told that 
the high school curriculum is already over crowded and the inclusion of 
geography would mean curtailment or elimination of some already en- 
trenched course. Officials will hesitate when it comes to the dropping of 
an English, a history, or other course, when such courses are considered 
paramount by teachers in these ‘fields and they are still required for ad- 
mission by colleges. Furthermore, the real meaning and values of geog- 
raphy are not fully appreciated by parents, members of school commit- 
tees, or those who prepare high school curricula. Only when these people 
become well informed as to the merits of the subject will geography be 
given its rightful place in the senior high school. 

Geographers recognize the need for a type of geography designed to 
meet the needs of the senior high pupil. Obviously, the elementary or 
junior high pupil is not mature enough, neither does he have the exper- 
ience necessary to deal efficiently with the geography of current world 
problems. The senior high pupil should be taught to think in terms of 
geography and to be able to understand and interpret the geographical 
backgrounds of national and international problems in peace or in war. 
Obviously this study should not be on a college level but designed espec- 
ially for the pupil who may not go to college or who may have no oppor- 
tunity for further geographical study. Senior high geography treated in 
this manner can play an important role in preparing the youth of our na- 
tion for intelligent world citizenship. 
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TOWARD HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


J. Granville Jensen 
Professor of Geography, 
Rhode Island College of Education 
With the developments such as the telephone, radio and the airplane 
bringing the peoples of the earth into closer contact, there has developed 
increasing difficulties among world nations and peoples. Now, with our 
vision stimulated by conflict, we begin to recognize geography as a key 
subject for developing understanding and respect among the peoples of 
the world through mutual up” . standing of the factors of the environment 
that influence the developmen. of people and nation. We have come to 
realize that no nation or people can stand alone in peace. Already, the 
geographer grasps this point of view, but the peoples of the world society 
lag dangerously far behind. Education must be the means of developing 
worldism. In this task geography offers a vital contribution that may be 
stated as four objectives of high school geography. 


1. To acquire knowledge about world regions and the other peoples of 
the world and through knowledge, to understand them, to appreciate 
their problems and our relationships to them in the world society. 


2. To develop skill in recognizing geographic factors in problems of 
local, national and world’scope. Thus to learn to think geographically 
and through thinking to vote for the best in terms of geography as well 
as other social studies and sciences. 


3. To develop an interest in the environment and a functional knowl- 

edge that leads to observation. Through this contribution, travel ex- 

ae will be greatly enriched because things that can be seen will 
better understood in terms of climate, landscape and human rela- 

tionships. 

4. To develop an understanding of maps and how to use them, because 

all people will be making more use of maps, even if only road maps. 


The unit approach is best. Our experience is proving that a series of 
units with worksheets prepared by the teacher to teach small specific ob- 
jectives is the most usable approach, and while it would be folly to at- 
tempt more than a suggestive outline — unless it is for a definite school 
system — the following outline leads to the objectives and is flexible. Al- 
ways keep in mind that the high school geography must not be simply a 
repetition of previous study. Always one must be cognizant of the pro- 
gram that is being followed in the lower grades, for instance, the elements 
of geography may be well taught in the junior high school and need only 
be reviewed in the senior high school, thus allowing an expansion of world 
geography and current problems. 


The units set up must be sub-divided into real problems that require 
“doing”, not just reading. Moreover the problems must be justified by 
reference to objectives of the unit which are simple ones. Each problem 
must be direct, and possible of completion in a short time, a few hours at 
most, because children must see accomplishment. For instance give a 
problem such as this, “You are flying the great circle route from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island to Calcutta, what countries will you cross?” This 
is simple, requires doing with a globe and is useful as a means of learning 
how to use globes and learning the meaning of a great circle. 
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The high school course itself may be considered in two parts. 1. A 
brief introduction to the tools and principles of geography. 2. A regional 
geography of the world and our relationships to the rest of the world 
peoples and nations. 


High school geography is most interesting and vital when taught 
from the top down, rather than: through a logical development. Thus 
the introductory series of units must be concise and presented only as 
rudiments of tools that are to be used all year. For instance the principles 
of vicinal location, the influence of mountains and mountain passes, of 
rivers, climate or resources on the development of a region, are to be used 
in the study of each world region, so that here they are presented in a 
brief lecture or two (in most books there are brief chapters for outside 
reading). In the discussion one must give many specific examples, for 
instance the Brenner Pass, the Gap of Belfort, Cumberland Gap and how 
each has and is influencing the course of history. So the class comes 
quickly to grips with the real geography — the regions of the world and 
our relationship to them. 


In this first part the five units should be covered in three or four 
weeks, though this must be variable (high school pupils can and should 
accomplish much). The assigned problems should ask pupils to write a 
paragraph to show the influence of each factor as it is discussed, and to 
make use of local and current examples as well as those of the text and 
teacher discussion. One might well have each pupil bring to class a written 
statement of one thing he observed that was a geographic factor in the 
community. The objective here is to introduce the geographic method of 
observation, fact gathering, analysis and synthesis to show “why.” 


A. The meaning and objectives of geography. 
This is one period and should be a statement by the teacher of 
the method, purpose and outline of what the units will cover and what 
is to be expected of the pupils. 


B. Using and Understanding Maps. 


This unit should take about three periods at this level. Follow- 
ing the unit make sure to use maps all year. Students should learn 
the concepts of equal area, conformality, equi-distance, true direction 
and therefore understand the need for many projections and their 
uses. Much use must be made of the globe in demonstrating the need 
for many projections. 


C. Elementary Mathematical Geography. 


The concepts of latitude and longitude, night and day, the sea- 
sons, time and direction, great circles and possibly a few other points. 
This is largely review but it will be needed! 


D. Climate and its influence on the distribution of man and nations. 


Certainly no other influence is so basic in geography. We have 
used with success a large map showing that the population of the 
world and the powerful nations are unequally distributed, to present 
the question of “Why.” This of course leads into the whole of geog- 
raphy but we use it to present climate and the first series of units. 
Professor Samuel Van Valkenburg has worked up a good map of 
human habitability that is excellent for high school use. With this 


map it is possible to rapidly develop the concept of different cli- 
mates, and to bring in the facts of marine influence, continentality, 
the wind belts and a few weather elements. Here the geography 
teacher must cooperate with the science teacher if at all possible, or 
too much time will be taken to teach weather and climate. The teacher, 
however, must be well schooled in weather and climatic regions. 


As one moves through the world geography units climate is more 
specific. Pupils will profit by coloring a base map to show the sev- 
eral climatic regions and a representative station for each. These 
must be compared with the local conditions. 


E. Influences of Vicinal Location. 


This is suggested as a series of brief units dealing with human 
geography, the influence of certain important features of the environ- 
ment such as plains, mountains and mountain passes, rivers and ports. 
As these are developed they are to be treated in brief lectures giving 
many current examples.. As a summing up of the first part of the 
course the teacher may well present a lecture on the geographic fac- 
tors that make for greatness in a nation or people such as resources, 
climatic energy, size, educated people. 


Following part one is a unit on the local conditions. Here the ob- 
jective is to provide a springboard for understanding other regions as well 
as the obvious one of knowing something about one’s own community. It 
is practice in gathering geographic facts and analyzing them. The class 
may well be divided into groups, one group for climate, a group for 
physiography, a group for resources etc. After gathering the facts through 
reading, field observation, interviews with local experts and college pro- 
fessors, the several groups report to the entire class with the teacher giv- 
ing direction and guidance in organizing the reports. Nothing else can 
make geography so real. Moreover there is no reason why a good high 
school class with proper direction could not be of real aid to state plan- 
ning commissions, nor is there any reason why such experts should not 
be called in to talk to high school geography classes. 


Geography being in large part a method of studying a region, there 
can be a general plan of approach. For each unit in world geography the 
following is suggested, though the teacher must use initiative to see that 
the presentation, the problems and activities are varied. 


1. The general location of the area: Its position on the continent 
and in relation to the equator, relation to oceans and with other areas. 


2. The face of the land: This should be a general view of the sur- 
face with much use of pictures and slides as well as maps (mountains 
mean little to the pupil who has never seen a mountain). Important feat- 
ures should be learned and should be shown on pupil-made maps show- 
ing relationships. 


3. The climate: Each unit may well be introduced with a general 
view of climate. For instance in the unit on North America, a general 
view makes use of the principles and also provides materials for compar- 
ison of regions. There must be a map to be colored with representative 
stations that will be compared with local conditions. 


. 
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4. Regional discussions: No attempt is here made to state what the 
regions should be as this is so much influenced by the preparation of the 
teacher, the books available and the time allowed. The treatment should 
be regional not just economic, though the resources, industries and lead- 
ing towns will be vital. Thus New England pupils should get a complete 
picture of the Pacific Northwest of the United States, not just a statement 
that salmon, Douglas fir trees and Grand Coulee are found there. 


There is always the problem of whether to make units by countries or 
geographic regions — for instance the Mediterranean is a geographic 
region, in a broad sense, but one may wish to treat Italy as a unit. It 
seems best to use a compromise by starting with general overview of a 
large area and then proceeding to countries as sub-units where important 
nations are within the area. The teacher must be able to decide, and will 
of necessity treat some areas briefly, others in detail. Some areas now im- 
portant may soon be again unheard of, so no series of units will remain 
best. 

Motion pictures and kodachrome slides are a must for these units. 
Securing them at times is a problem, but the results are well worth the 
effort, provided the slides and films are used not just shown. Colleges and 
large school systems ought to have at least a representative collection to 
illustrate the high school geography course. (The available slides and 
films to be noted in the course of study). 


There must be in the high school more cooperation with history and 
other social studies teachers, for no one can teach history well without 
reference to geography and conversely history almost always plays a part 
in geography. There is a very real need for geography as a high school 
subject and there is real need for integration especially in the history 
class. 


SOME GENERAL UNITS 
1. The home community and its relationships with the rest of 


the world. 


2. North America (including Canada and Newfoundland and 
Alaska but not Mexico). 


3. Latin America (including Mexico and Middle America). 


4. Europe and North Africa (North Africa being definitely in 
the European sphere). 


5. Asia, ineluding Japan. 

6. Australia, extending into the South Pacific. 
7. Africa. 

8. Current Geographic Problems. 


Here would be included from time to time, discussions of topics 
such as the airplane and its influence on geography, world peace and 
geography, the future of New England cotton textiles etc. Geography 
must make use of the current problems of the day. 
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A JUNIOR HIGH APPROACH TO GEOGRAPHY 


Neil Robinson 
W. S. Parker Junior High School, Reading, Mass. 


A geography teacher could go mad trying to keep pace with all the 
New Emphases and Great Ideas. He could commit a grave error by going 
overboard for the Air Age. He could waste money by ordering sets of 
some of the “new” books. Yet, it is a callous instructor who has not done 
some sharp thinking about his course in recent years. 


The war has focused our attention on global geography. It has out- 
moded the emphasis on the study of place names and individual coun- 
tries. The postwar shell of the 1920’s along with recent prewar isolation- 
ism have exploded in our faces. Now we need to scrape the barnacles from 
our ship Geography and go on a world cruise to learn that the earth is an 
entity composed of certain basic factors which affect people, and to see 
how these people are, for the most part, everlastingly interdependent. 

For two years the writer has experimented on a revision of his course 
for superior seventh grade pupils. Most of these pupils could read, listen, 
and work independently at the job of outlining information. They had to 
since no single text is available. And finding materials is not easy. We 
made use of standard textbooks, a few copies of new publications, special 
articles in current events papers, pamphlets put out by associations and 
industry. 

The course is predicated on the assumption that a body of basic 
knowledge about the earth as a whole is essential to a study of its regions. 
Therefore, two main parts are indicated: Global, and Regional Geography. 

Part I attempts to keep the pupil thinking in terms of the whole earth 
- as he studies the tools of geography and the basic factors which affect 
mankind. Unit I, The Globe, develops the elementary technics of motion, 
zoning, longitude and latitude, position, time, atmosphere and weather. 
This is followed by a unit on Kinds and Uses of Maps, with plenty of at- 
tention to the azimuthal or polar projection. Then comes a global study 
of Topography, Climate, and Races. Part I concludes with a careful con- 
sideration of the Basic Needs of People. 


After thinking in terms of global aspects for a few months the pupil 
is ready to study separate regions without (we hope) losing sight of how 
they fit into the whole picture. Part II commences with a consideration of 
local and New England geography and leads into the study of large re- 
gions: North America (north of Mexico), Latin America, Pacific Ocean 
(Oceania, East Indies, Australia and Japan), Southern Asia, Russia, and 
Europe, complemented by Africa. 

Each of these regions is studied by following a definite pattern: 1. 
Map study and position. 2. Environment (topography, climate, soil, veg- 
etation, animals, mineral resources, transportation and communication), 
3. People (types and characteristics, cultural contributions, interdepend- 
ence, and problems they face). Some expert juggling is necessary where 
a region contains extremes, particularly the Pacific Ocean, but there is 
nothing that careful planning will not solve. 

The course ends with a short unit on Air Age Implications which 
helps to tie the parts together again, as it should, on a strong global note. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GEOPOLITICS 


Mildred E. Bassett 
Rhode Island College of Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Books 
Dorpalen, Andreas 
The World of General Haushofer: Geopolitics in Action 
1942. Farrar and Rinehart. New York and Toronto. 
Attempts to define the German conception of “Geopolitik” by 
quoting original German sources. 
Renner, George Thomas 
Global Geography 
New York. Thomas Y. Crowell Co, 1944 
Part 4. Geopolitics. 
Spykman, Nicholas John 
The Geography of the Peace 
Edited by Helen R. Nicholl . . . with an introduction by Frederick 
Sherwood Dunn. Maps by J. McA. Smiley. New York, Harcourt 
Brace and Co. 1944 
Hans Kohn feels that this essay will convince many . . . the reali- 
ties of national existence in the 20th century demand international 
thinking. 
Spykman, Nicholas John 
America’s Strategy in World Politics 
New York. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1942. 
The plan of Geopolitics in American policies. 
Weigert, Hans W., ed. 
Compass of the World: A Symposium on Political Geography 
Edited by Hans Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Maps by Rich- 
ard E. Harrison. New York. Macmillan. 1944. 
Collected from papers in professional journals. 
Strasz-Hupé, Robert 
Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space and Power 
New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1942. 
“From Mahan and Mackinder through Homer Lea and Ratzel to 
Haushofer and the Munich Work-Group for Geopolitik.” Partic- 
ularly useful as a contribution to an understanding of the new geo- 
graphic factors that will of necessity have much to do with the shap- 
ing of the pattern of the post-war world.” 
Weigert, Hans Werner 
Generals and Geographers: The Twilight of Geopolitics 
New York, London. Oxford University Press. 1942. 
Geopolitics discussed by the holder of the chair in international re- 
lations, Trinity College, Connecticut; former judge of Prussian 
Ministry of Justice and member of Prussian Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, Oxford. Mr. Weigert was born in Berlin. 


ARTICLES 
Rauf, H. F. “Geopolitics”. Education 63: 266-272. Jan. 1943. 
Excellent analysis of subject and its significance for American educa- 


tors. 
“ . . Haushofer has warped the subject to conform to his views and 
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Nazi ideology, placing geopolitics in direct opposition to its parent 
subject, geography.” 

Schuman, Frederick L. “Let Us Learn Our Geopolitics.” Current History 

2: 161-165. May, 1942. 
Democracies must become cognizant of geopolitical realities. “Had 
those who shaped Anglo-American policies heeded the lessons of geo- 
politics they would never have permitted, for example, Japanese occu- 
pation of the Marshall Islands, nor of Canton, Hainan and Indo- 
China. . .” 

Strausz-Hupé, Robert. “Geopolitics”. Fortune 24: 111-119. Nov. 1941. 
Historical account; also principles applied to theory of regional or- 
ganization of world or continental systems in the future. 

“The Case for Geopolitics”. Business Week No. 674: 68. Aug. 1, 1942. 
“Business cannot afford to overlook this new science. . .” 

Sondern, Frederic Jr. “Hitler’s Scientists: 1,000 Nazi Scientists, Tech- 
nicians and Spies are Working Under Dr. Karl Haushofer for the 
Third Reich”. Current History and Forum 53: 10-12, 47. June, 1941. 
The author is a former foreign correspondent, in Germany. 

Thorndike, Joseph J., Jr. “Geopolitics”. Life 13: 106-115 (No. 25). 

Dec. 21, 1942. 
Illustrated. Author considers that a number of distinguished Ameri- 
can geographers are “blazing the way for a true American school of 
geopolitics”. Among these are Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Father Walsh of Georgetown, Nicholas Spykman of Yale, 
Derwent Whittlesey of Harvard, and others. 


. BOOK NOTES 
To quote from a small but most enlightening book on the subject, 
“Geopolitics is primarily concerned with a consideration of the political 


' state in its geographical environment.” This is Geopolitics in Principle 


and Practice, by Russell H. Fifield and C. Etzel Pearcy, Ginn and Co., 
1944. Geopolitics is a new term to the average American teacher, and 
there is danger that it is used by many social studies teachers as merely a 
new-fangled name for the “human geography” of yesterday. After read- 
ing the above elementary text, it is apparent that although both a knowl- 
edge of geography, political science, and history are essential, they are 
not in themselves sufficient for an understanding of the subject. 

Perhaps it is a bit out of fashion to mention such books as The Jn- 
fluence of Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783, by Mahan, Boston, 1890, 
or The New World, by Isaiah Bowman, New York, 1928. Both ante-dated 
the present geopolitic literature, but both represent pioneer American 
writers who recognized the association of geographic factors upon the 
sweep of historic movements in world history. 

Two names stand out clearly:— Mackinder of Great Britain, and 
Haushofer of Germany. Both can be read in the single volume, The World 
of General Haushofer, by Andreas Dorpalen, New York, 1942. Two books 
by Derwent S. Whittlesey are quite definitive: The Earth and the State, 
New York, 1939; and German Strategy of World Conquest, New York, 
1942. The latter was written with the assistance of C. C. Colby and R. 
Hartshorne. 

Geopolitics, The New German Science, by Andrew Gyorgy. U. of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1944, $1.50. In this work the origins of Geo- 
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politics is traced back into classical antiquity. According to the author 
Geopolitics ceased to become a science in the hands of the Nazi geograph- 
ers and leaders but became a weapon for world domination and an apol- 
ogy for conquest. 

Our Air-Age World, A textbook in Global Geography, by Leonard O. 
Packard, Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 
Pp 838. $2.38. This work has been completely rewritten with the new Air- 
age focus in mind. It is the world of today — global geography; the 
United States in a Global War; The Other Americas; Europe; Asia; 
Lands down under; Africa—An air-age crossroad; and the world of to- 
morrow are the main areas covered. Illustrations are excellent; but the 
maps are not what one has a right to expect in the light of the excellent 
work done in cartography in recent years. It would be almost impossible 
to trim this work to a half-year course. 

One school has found what the doctor ordered for a Unit for a 
quarter's work in world geography. New World Horizons, Geography for 
the Air Age, by Chester H. Lawrence, editor. The text was prepared by 
Elinor Rice, and the research was done by Marion F. Berg, Gerard A. 
Mahler, Walter W. Ristow, geographer and chief of the Map Division of 
the New York Public Library was the research adviser on maps and text 
material. The text is simple, the maps colorful, and the material is pre- 
sented in such a direct style as to make the study of the new geography 
fascinating for the introductory students and the general reader. It is in 
effect “geography for the millions.” The book is published by Silver 
Burdett, N. Y., $2.00. Mainsprings of World Politics, by Brooks Emeny, 
Headline Series, no. 42, Foreign Policy Association, N. Y. 25c is an ex- 
cellent accompaniment for the above reader. The material within its covers 
expands the horizon of the reader into economic and historic areas ad- 
jacent to world geographic. 

The Pacific World, edited by Fairfield Osborn, President, New York 
Zoological Society, with an introduction by William Beebe, W. W. Norton 
& Co., N. Y. $3.75. Highly useful for layman and student in getting. ac- 
quainted with the lands and seas where the Pacific War is being waged. 

Look at the World, by Richard E. Harrison. Knopf, N. Y., $3.50. 
Highly original and beautifully prepared maps, originally appearing in 
Fortune. They are interesting, but dangerous to the novice unused to un- 
conventional cartography. 

A War Atlas for Americans, prepared with the assistance of the Office 
of War Information, prepared under the direction of Professor Harold 
Sprout of Princeton. This book has a larger number of maps than the one 
previously mentioned, is more complete and in actual practical use more 
valuable. The text is a veritable gold mine of information. 

Atlas of Global Geography, by Erwin Raisy. Harper’s, N. Y., 1944, 
64 pages, $3.50. Perhaps the best as far as broad treatment and permanent 
value is concerned. This is a durable piece of work. This book covers 
social and economic as well as place geography. The author is a lecturer 
who is no stranger to Adult Education Groups in Boston. 

A History of the War in Maps, by Rudolph Modley, Infantry Journal, 
1943, 177 pages, 25c. This is a drug store book, published in the Penguin 
Series. It is filled with excellent cartographic and pictographic devices, 
illustrations and fundamentals of war strategy. 


A. L. D. 


NEWS 

The annual fall meeting of the NEASST will be held at Boston Uni- 
versity, College of Liberal Arts, 688 Boylston Street on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9. The program committee has arranged a most timely program 
centering on China. Professor Morris, speaking at the morning session, 
will emphasize by an illustrated lecture with colored lantern slides the 
terrain and topography of China. The luncheon speaker will be Professor 
Steiger who is especially well qualified to discuss authoritatively the deli- 
cate political situation that exists in China right now. Come early, view 
the special exhibits, and the free materials available—pamphlets, teach- 
ing materials, bibliographies, etc. 


Set aside Saturday, January 20, to attend the Intercultural Relations 
Conference at Hotel Statler in Boston. This conference is designed to as- 
sist teachers and others to deal with religious and racial problems in our 
schools and communities. 


For the first time in two years a meeting was held by the History and 
Social Science Conference of the Vermont Education Association on last 
October 15 during the state teachers’ convention. The speaker was Mr. 
Luther R. Macnair of the Lyndon Normal School who discussed “This 
Dynamic Age” and “Teaching the Social Studies in a Period of Change.” 


Set aside February 10 to attend in the Boston area an educational 
conference sponsored by the Massachusetts Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship and leading educators in public high and elementary schools 
as well as private schools and colleges. The conference will feature ex- 
hibits, movies, round table discussions and speakers. This conference is 
one of a series of conferences being held throughout the country. Confer- 
ences have already been held in New York and Philadelphia. Others are 
planned for Cleveland, Detroit, Denver and other similar cities. For 
further information write to Miss Ethel Mechanic, Massachusetts Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, 20 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


The NEASST is continuing to sponsor the New England Junior Town 
Meeting of the Air heard on Saturdays over station WBZ at 2.00 p. m. 
These discussions are carried on by high school students. Last year over 
50 different high schools took part in this forum movement. Encourage 
your pupils to listen in, or if near Boston to go into the studios at Hotel 
Bradford and take part in the meetings. If your school wishes to take part 
write to Dr. W. Linwood Chase, School of Education, Boston University, 
Boston. 


This past summer the Department of Education cooperated with the 
University of Maine in promoting a workshop conducted by Dr. Burton 
of Harvard for elementary teachers in which much emphasis was given to 
modern methods of teaching the Social Studies. 
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We hear that Keene Teachers College has been carrying on an ex- 
periment of teaching for enrichment of the everyday life of the pupils 
under the sponsorship of the Sloan Foundation. We hope to have a re- 
port on this in a forthcoming issue for our readers. 


Did you know that the Massachusetts Council of the American-Soviet 
Friendship. 20 Newbury Street, Boston, has a lending library for public 
schools?) Non-fiction materials may be taken for two weeks without 
charge. while fiction may be taken for one week without charge. Write to 
Miss Ethel Mechanic. Secretary of the above organization. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Of course it should not be passed around but it is said that a Massa- 
chusetts high school teacher wrote to the Alcoa Map Departinent. P. 
Box 52. New York City and secured 200 free copies of a dandy Global 
Map for Global War and Global Peace. Each of his pupils now is able to 
examine at close range an excellent global map and discuss global affairs. 
If the discussion lags. there are innumerable diagrams which yield an 
enormous amount of factual information. 


In event you are not already receiving the Air Age Education News 
published at 100 East 12nd Street, New York 17, New York, you will want 
to write and secure a wealth of information in regard to air navigation 
and commercial air routes of the future, 


For the days when the debate over a world organization will again 


take place you will find helpful and refreshing the 32-page pamphlet The 
Story of Woodrow Wilson by David Loth which is distributed in quantity 
free by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. & West 10th Street, New York 
1G. New York. 


SHOP TALK 


Nlake out suggestions for future meetings of the NEASST and place 
them in the suggestion box when vou attend the annual meeting on De- 
cember 9. Our labor meeting last Mav was the result of a suggestion so 


filed. 


Commissioner of Education for Maine, Harry V. Gilson said: “The 
Social Studies teachers have a tremendous task ahead to reorganize the 
subject matter so that the essential understandings and contributions of 
the past shall be linked with the burning questions of the present. When 
today’s problems are solved intelligently by applying lessons from history 
to a complete comprehension of facts and their implications, we shall not 
only secure a greater interest by students in the social studies. but shall 
also achieve more effective learning. [| hope that the social studies teach- 
ers of Maine will enlist every opportunity to introduce units on pressing 
problems of the day, the solving of which calls for increased pupil par- 
ti ipation. By means of such a social studies program, we may insure a 
proper concept of democracy. 
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Valuable Social 5 Science 
Unit Studiesim American Problenis 


These graphicaly ly" aiinstrated A. pamphiets include: 

Latin Amevica atid the World Saiggic for Freedom, Defense of the 

Western Hemistbere, Damocracy.and its Competitors, In the Service 

with Uncle Sam, Why Zaxest Government in Rasiness, Housing in the 

U.S. Cons@evation of Natttal Resoursés, Civil Service, Youth end Jobs: 
Bach (8c. i 


America a World Piower™ 
With Specie! Supplement, The For East ood the Sesond World War 
This covers political, military, social, eco- 
nemic. dnd cultural bistely trom our Revolution theosgh simmer, 1943. 


Our foreien relations ate specialty stressed. Abaut 400 pages, $2.00, 


Priges to Discount 


Boston 17, Mane. ~GINN AND COMPANY 


Our Deinocraey And Probleme 


By O'Rourke, Director of Research 
dm Administration, United 
States Civil Service Com mission 


1. Approacheassubject from student's point of view, 

Explains gov@grament and econenic system. 

2. “Discusses yel@ions and currest problems. 


4 Combats avathy in our foture citizens. 


BREATH AND COMPANY 
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